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Ladies and Gentlemen of the Historical Society oj Southern California : 

In taking leave of the chair of this society, I desire to express my 
thanks to its members for the kindly consideration which they have 
exercised toward me during my incumbency as president, and to con- 
gratulate them on the growth in membership and maintenance of the 
good character of the organization. I congratulate them on the evidence 
of permanent life and usefulness which the society now exhibits, and on 
a prospective growth which will give us an important position in this 
community and among similar institutions throughout the land. I re- 
fuse to believe that I am too sanguine, when I predict tViat the His- 
torical Society of Southern California, founded and struggling through 
the first few years of its existence under all those discouraging dis- 
tractions that attend a scramble for wealth on the part of the com- 
munity that should support it, will, from this time on, rapidly advance 
to a high and distinguished place among bodies of this character. 

The material is abundant among our people. We can gather in 
many members of high literary attainments and special fitness in 
historical and many lines of scientific research and exposition by 
making known to them the character of the mission we are attempting 
to fulfill. The society deserves success ; it is worthy of a final grand 
triumph as an important factor in the education of our people. 

History, experience, the lessons of the past, are the great educators 
of the world. " There is nothing new under the sun." 

This is a historical society, and though our field of labor includes 
the sciences, it is, science and all, practically, a historical field. We 
base the most of our theories and speculations on the recorded or re- 
membered discoveries of the past. From the records, original and 
collected, which the society shall make, those who come after us will 
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learn some of the most valuable lessons of their lives. Their influ- 
ence will affect both the community and the individual, not often, 
perhaps, with vivid demonstration upon the surface, but down deep, at 
the very base of character and disposition. 

The records of ancestors and their times, like the blood that flows in 
the veins of descendants, guide and inspire the conduct of men. Those 
records should be accurate. It is our duty to make them so, though 
not dry and devoid of revelation of everything but material fact, other- 
wise they will be unhealthful like the impure mixture sold for good 
wine. We should awake to the awful fact that the people of this coast 
occupy to-day the most critical position of all the enlightened people 
of the globe. We are set here utterly defenceless, over against shores 
teeming with hordes we delight to call barbarous, with but the Pacific 
ocean, an insignificant obstacle in view of man's present power to sub- 
due the seas, to separate us from the most populous of nations, abound- 
ing in wealth, having vast control of power, devoted to the homeland ; 
a nation of fatalists, rapidly acquiring the arts of our civilization ; be- 
ing armed and drilled like the armies of Europe, accumulating great 
stores of munitions of war, and a powerful navy ; a people whom we 
are doing all in our power to make our enemies, and of a character 
with which we must clash and can never blend ; who must swarm to 
other lands for room for existence ; whose most natural course of at- 
tempted conquest when their power permits and population demands, 
is by our own route across the continent — how can we avoid the con- 
fiict, or come out victorious from it ? It will depend upon the man- 
hood, patriotism and ability of the mixed and fraternized races which 
then constitute our countrymen. 

The convulsions in the enlightened world which the circumstances 
mentioned are eventually certain to bring about, will have no parallel 
in history, as the powers put in operation will have never been equaled. 
The history of these times, and the events and circumstances which 
are now hastening them, will be a work of surpassing interest, but it 
will be without the value it should possess if lacking the accurate data 
of every kind which may now be gathered, from which the nature of the 
people of this region who meet the shock, and the influences and pro- 
gress of their development, shall be known. 

It is said that the social history of a nation is the only one worth re- 
cording. The salient events only in the life of a nation, the brilliant 
achievements of an epoch, or an era, or of an individual, an army, a 
court, or a congress, do not give insight into the character of a people 
like a familiar introduction to their every-day intercourse with their 
friends and neighbors, and their habits and customs in business and at 
leisure. 
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It is necessary also to know the races from whence they spring, their 
family history, their occupations, recreations, sports and dissipations. 
In many a sense the most vital, the life of the citizen is the life of the 
nation. So is the character. Intimate detail and truthful description 
are most valuable, as the truth in the long run is always better than a 
lie. Adulation may be glittering, but it is seldom gold. Abuse may 
be grand, but it may be unjust. The immaculate hero never existed, 
nor did the monster without a redeeming trait. 

The story of soul-stirring achievements spurs many another soul to 
similar deeds, and is of glorious utility, but the deeds performed are 
oftener those of impetuous youth than of riper years, and motives and 
results are faulty and crude. 

I am far from belittling heroic deeds. God, country, home, friend 
and virtue are many times served and saved by them. But I claim, 
with due respect to the hero, that his lesson to humanity is not so fruit- 
ful of the finest results as that of the individual and community life of 
the people, nor do the hero's deeds tell the story of the race. The hero 
may be the thunder and rending bolts of the storm, but the full power 
is shown only when the torrents descend. 

I would see this society gathering, in every possible detail, the facts 
with regard to the origin, the rise and progress of the people of Southern 
California. 

This is to be a separate State at no distant day. It is to be a State 
peculiar in regard to its people, as it is in regard to its climate, soil, 
fruit, its ocean frontage and its dry interior basins. It is a region es- 
pecially adapted to a people of independence, culture and refinement. 
It will be characteristic of its inhabitants that they will endeavor to 
bring happiness to all with whom they come in contact. Poetry, paint- 
ing, sculpture and music will flourish here, and literature win praise 
from a critical but delighted world. The enjoyment of the pleasure of 
dwelling here becomes so much a matter of course that we fail to 
appreciate the fullness of its blessings, though we are apt to give it lip 
service till we tire our own ears. This side of paradise we know we 
can hope for no better home. With the strong races that constitute 
our population, we shall build up a strong State. We shall form 
commercial relations with Spanish America, Asia and the islands 
of the South Sea. We shall have argosies sweeping into our harbors 
from the richest ports, and we shall see them again disappearing 
below the horizon laden with our own " corn, wine and oil." 

And this society, in its own temple, a model of architectural beauty 
and taste, and equipped with all that modern art and genius can devise 
to further and perfect labors which it shall faithfully and intelligently 
pursue, shall sit and write the lessons of the ages. 



